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By Rene Lalique 
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The salons this season have been phenomenally successful, the 
attendance at the old salon, the Societe des Artistes Francais, being 
larger than it has been for fourteen years. The rival salon, the 
Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts, was visited by 138,487 paying 
visitors, which is also an appreciable increase over previous years. 
On varnishing-day more than six thousand persons passed through 
the turnstiles, and on Sunday, April 27th, the number of visitors was 
not less than twelve thousand. The organizers of the autumn salon 
have drawn up their statutes, and now only await the official recog- 
nition of the council of state. If this is obtained, the salon will 
probably be held during October and November in the Petit Palais. 
There is apparently to be no rivalry between it and the other salons, 
as members of both the Champs n,lysees and Champs de Mars soci- 
eties have already signified their willingness to become exhibitors. 
J> The dissolution of the Societe Francaise de Gravure, which began 
its career in 1878, has resulted in a very important acquisition to the 
Louvre. The society's stock of one hundred and two copper-plates, 
with eleven thousand proofs, will be transferred to the Louvre so soon 
as the legal formalities of the liquidation have been gone through. 
The more important of these plates include "L' Apparition" of Gustave 
Moreau, engraved by Sulpis; "Le Sacre de Napoleon I." of David, 
engraved also by Sulpis; "La maitresse du Titien" of Titian, and 
"La Belle Ferronniere" of Leonardo da Vinci, engraved by Dauquin; 
"Le Manage Mystique" of Memling, engraved by Francois; "Les 
Pelerins d'Emmanus" of Rembrandt, engraved by Gaillard, and 
others. The value of this acquisition is placed at one million francs. 
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J> Art connoisseurs will be inter- 
ested to learn that twenty faultless 
proofs on silk have been struck at 
the Louvre of Jacquet's engraving 
of "The Passion," by Mantegna. 
The central portion of Mantegna's 
triptych of "The Crucifixion" is at 
the Louvre, but the other parts, 
"Christ in Gethsemane" and "The 
Resurrection," are at Tours. The 
features of the Jacquet proofs are 
their size, and the fact that the 
copper-plate, which was somewhat 
worn, has been revived in process. 
J> The Paris Bulletin des Arts pro- 
tests against the sale by the Cathe- 
dral of Bayeux to a dealer of one 
of its tapestries for what is said to 
be the insignificant price of three 
thousand dollars. The piece in 
question, which had been in the 
cathedral's possession since 1608, 
depicted a scene from the life of 
the Virgin. In the border was the 
portrait of the merchant who had 
presented it to the church, and 
whose descendants now join in the 
protest, saying that they should 
have been consulted. 
J» Paris is to have a statue of Gavarni, the caricaturist. He was as 
much the historian of Louis Philippe's reign as John Leech was of the 
first part of Queen Victoria's. The project meets popular favor. 
& There appears to be a growing appreciation of colored sculpture in 
some centers abroad. Frequent references are found now to Gerome's 
mixed and colored statuettes, as evoking much admiration, and in 
some quarters, both there and here, the mistake is made of deeming 
this work of Gerome's a recent innovation on his part. Ofcourse 
those who have traveled with their eyes open know that the artist did 
work of this kind many years ago. It is true that the general prac- 
tice, although common among the ancients, has not been greatly 
favored by moderns. 

J> According to the Athenaeum, the Louvre possesses about forty 
thousand drawings which cannot be exhibited owing to lack of space. 
The variety and interest of this enormous collection cannot be fully 
realized until a complete descriptive catalogue is published, and this 
the authorities of the Louvre will shortly provide. If the Louvre 
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catalogue is as thorough as that which Lawrence Binyon has compiled 
of the drawings by British artists in the British Museum its value will 
be great. 

J> Benjamin-Constant's great picture, "Les Cherifas," which was 
given to the state, has been unlucky as regards a place in the museum. 
When taken to the Luxembourg in an immense vehicle the door was 
found to be too small to admit the picture. It was removed from its 
supports, rolled up, and carried in. When it was inside the con- 
servator declared that it would occupy too much space, and it was 
consigned to the storehouse. Many art lovers are highly indignant. 
J> Some statuary by Antoine Houdon, whom Benjamin Franklin 
brought to this country in 
1785, and who was the 
sculptor of the famous 
statue of Washington in the 
Richmond court-house, 
was recently dug out of an 
old cellar in Versailles, 
where it had been buried in 
the German occupation in 
1 87 1 and forgotten. It 
has been placed in the new 
museum devoted to the art 
of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which 
has but lately been arranged 
in the palace in two rooms 
under the gallery of mir- 
rors, by the direction of M. 
de Nolhas. 

& The sales of pictures at 
this year's Royal Academy 
exhibition are reported to 
be few. The incomes of 
English buyers are greatly 
affected by the heavy war 
tax, and American or Con- 
tinental buyers are few for 
modern English works. 
Preparations for the corona- 
tion also affected the sales, 
for few could escape ex- 
penditures of some nature, 
while general business was 
at a standstill. Although 
the Academy's sales are ^* eFeure 
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VIRGIN AND INFANT 

By Gerard David 

At the Bruges Exhibition 

generally numerous, less than twenty pictures were sold the opening 
week, and of these but two at good prices — a great disappointment. 
«* The exhibition of early Flemish art, which was recently held at 
Bruges, was one of extraordinary interest, and attracted visitors from 
every country in Europe all through the summer. In its own way it 
was quite on a level with the Rembrandt exhibition at Amsterdam in 
1898, and the display of Van Dycks at Antwerp in the following 
year. It is needless to say that the appeal made by early Flemish 
art is of a quite different order from that made by the later masters, 
and that for the thorough enjoyment of Van Eyck and Memlinc one 
must feel interested in "the beginnings'* as such, and must at least 
not be repelled by the spirit of mediaeval religion. One must accept 
the narrow limitations of the painters, the fact that the bulk of them 
painted for monasteries, and that their range seldom went beyond a 
"Madonna with Saints" for the chapel and a "Last Supper" for the 
refectory. As to the pictures, it may safely be said that such a col- 
lection could have been formed in no other town than Bruges. 
& The late Albert Moore of London, well known for small pictures, 
classical yet modern in feeling, with stately female figures clad in 
robes full of marvelously fine folds, was once intrusted with a frieze 
for the Queen's Theater in Long Acre. It was executed in tempera 
on canvas. When the theater was dismantled the canvas was saved, 
and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum as a highly prized 
specimen of Moore's handling of the problems of mural work. 
J> The British Museum has its small regular resident population — who 
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do everything but sleep there — and its multitudes of occasional visi- 
tors. Happily, it is a resort that is growing in popularity. It 
appears from the official report, issued in the form of an octavo blue- 
book, that during 1901 718,614 visits were paid to this English 
national treasure-house. This shows an increase of more than 
twenty-five thousand on the previous year, and is above the average 
for the period from 1880 to 1883, at the conclusion of which the 
removal of the stuffed animals transferred much patronage from 
Bloomsbury to Kensington. 

J* The Royal Academy, of London, has designated its treasurer, 
T. G. Jackson, as the person to whom British artists and art lovers 
who care to contribute to the fund for re-erecting the Campanile at 
Venice may send their checks. President Poynter of the Royal 
Academy, in a letter to the London Times, dated August 20th, 
strikes the same note that the Venice Campanile Fund Committee of 
the National Arts Club of New York struck earlier in the same month 
with regard to foreigners helping the Italians — a coincidence which 
shows the keen interest which people in Europe as well as here take 
in the matter. 

& Professor Angst of the Swiss National Museum will discuss in his 
forthcoming annual report recent American influence upon the Euro- 
pean market for antique objects of art, pointing out that while American 
collectors formerly bought single objects, like their European rivals, 
the later American generation of millionaires buys entire collections at 
once at prices utterly excluding European bidders. Such buying, the 
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LADY OF SHALOTT— DECORATIVE PANEL 
By George Bernard Benton 



director will say, gives the pur- 
chaser a guaranty of the genuine- 
ness of the objects, since they 
were gathered by painstaking con- 
noisseurs. Director Angst attrib- 
utes this innovation to the rapid 
creation of American millionaires 
and refers to J. P. Morgan's pur- 
chase for six hundred thousand 
dollars of Mannheim's famous col- 
lection of majolicas, faiences, 
bronzes, etc., in Paris. Such pur- 
chases, the director asserts, are 
an irreparable loss for Europe. 
He admits that Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Carnegie, and others will either 
open their collections to the public 
or give them outright to museums, 
adding: "The liberality with which 
rich Americans treat the museums 
of their country throws into the 
shade everything hitherto seen in 
any country of Europe." 
J> A typical example of the en- 
couragement of the arts and crafts 
is the German Industrial Arts 
Union of Berlin. The union is 
composed of life members, twenty 
in number; ordinary members, of 
whom there are about twelve hun- 
dred; and "impersonal" members, 
consisting of firms, arts unions, art 
societies, and museums. The fa- 
mous Industrial Museum is closely 
connected with the union. In the 
big covered courtyard exhibitions 
of arts and crafts are given, and 
the card of a member of the union 
opens the door at times when the 
general public is excluded. Offi- 
cials of this museum are officers of 
the union, and its leading spirits. A 
little monthly illustrates novelties 
in the arts and crafts, and discusses 
art matters in general from the 
standpoint of art and usefulness. 
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J> The Koelnische Zeitung reports 
the death of one of the oldest of the 
Duesseldorf artists, Ludwig Beck- 
mann, the animal-painter. He 
was born at Hanover, in 1822. 
His zoological studies were so 
wide and exact that he was at one 
time offered the vacant post of di- 
rector of the zoological gardens in 
his native town. He was as apt 
with the pen as with the pencil, 
and published some studies in cul- 
ture, and a "History of the Races 
of Dogs," in two volumes, illus- 
trated by himself. 
J> The foundation-stone of the first 
Greek Royal School of Woman's 
Arts and Crafts was recently laid 
in Athens in the presence of King 
George. Lady Egerton proposed 
the founding of the school, which 
will serve a purpose of usefulness 
and provide hundreds of poor girls 
with work. The Countess of Rian- 
court bought the site of the build- 
ing for twenty-six thousand 
drachmas and presented it to the 
committee. King George made a 
further gift of forty thousand 
drachmas. 

J> The ancient bronzes at Athens 
in the National Museum are slowly 
but surely going to pieces. It is 
not a patina, but an active oxidi- 
zation, that is eating them away 
since they have been exposed to 
the air and daylight. 
J> The Erectheum at Athens, it is 
reported, is to be restored, as Greek 
architects deem it absolutely neces- 
sary to its preservation. The work 
will be limited to the putting in 
place of some of the loose frag- 
ments which lie strewn upon the 
ground and a general strengthen- 
ing of the structure. No new 
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material will be employed in the visible portions, since this would be 
regarded as little less than a sacrilege by the Greeks, 
jfc Signor Bardini, a noted antiquarian of Florence, recently sold his 
second collection of antiques at auction in London. A bronze group 
of "Samson Slaying the Philistines," fifteen inches high, attributed to 
Michael Angelo, brought six thousand dollars; a statuette in bronze, 
seven and a half inches high, "Boy Extracting a Thorn from His 
Foot," brought four thousand dollars; and a highly decorated gun-rest 
of the sixteenth century, made in Milan, part of a set of firearms pre- 
sented by Philip II. of Spain to Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, was., 
sold for four thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 
J> A very fine specimen of Sandro Botticelli has been found on an 
ancient panel in the art gallery of Piacenza. It came from an old 
castle near the town, but was not recognized at first. Oval in shape, 
it shows the Virgin adoring the infant Jesus, who lies on the grass. 
It is said to rival the best Botticellis in Florence, London, Paris, and 
Munich. 

<£ Marc Antocolsky, the celebrated Russian sculptor, died recently at 
St. Petersburg. He was born in Vilna, Russia, of poor Jewish 
parents, and was educated in the religious school of the village in 
circumstances which were anything but encouraging to his strong and 
sensitive artistic bent. As a lad he went to the Russian capital, where 
through all the obstacles of poverty he struggled on until his talents 
as a sculptor were recognized and won him the wealth he deserved. 
Antocolsky, in 1875, went to Paris, where the fame of his "Christ," 
his "Spinoza," and his "Socrates" — three superb heads — had pre- 
ceded him. The first and last of these works, together with a new 
creation, "Peter the Great," were exhibited at the various French 
expositions and established the reputation of the sculptor. His reli- 
gious figures rank with the most impressive created in modern times. 
J> Henri Siemiradzki, the celebrated Polish historical painter, who died 
in Berlin lately, was born in Grodno, Poland, in 1843, anc * studied at 
the St. Petersburg Academy and under Piloty in Berlin. In 1870 he 
visited France and Germany, and in 1872 went to Rome. He 
received medals at Vienna in 1873; Philadelphia, 1876; honorable 
mention in 1878; Berlin, 1879; and was made member of the Legion 
of Honor in 1878. He was a member of the academies of St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Stockholm, and Rome. His best known works are 
"Nero's Torches," "The Sword Dance," "The Woman or the 
Vase " and "Christ with Martha and Mary." 

J> Sir Martin Conway, in the course of his inaugural lecture as Slade 
professor of fine art at the Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cam- 
bridge, took occasion to condemn the view that would confine public 
encouragement of art to the formation of picture-galleries, as though 
pictures were the only art, while in the incompetent planning of new 
streets and erection of public monuments and buildings, in the obliter- 
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ation of open spaces, the destruction of scenes of natural beauty, and 
such other perverse object-lessons, they more than counteracted the 
educational effect of their vaunted exhibitions. He advocates, as 
a public encouragement for keeping house, grounds, and vacant lots 
in sightly condition, a gradation of taxes upon such premises corre- 
sponding to the care given to make them agreeable to the public 
eye. The more common practice now is to increase taxes in ratio to 
the increased beauty of domestic grounds, on the plea that the 
increased care gives increased value. This practically puts a premium 
on neglected and disorderly premises. Sir Martin expresses high 
hopes for the growth of art in this country. Our recent public 
buildings and monuments are, he declares, superior to similar work 
in Great Britain. 

J» The Royal Academy has lost its newest associate in the person of 
Matthew Ridley Corbet. Academic distinction came to him early in 
this year, the fifty-third of his life, and he died of pneumonia recently 
at his residence, Crow's Nest, St. John's Wood. 

J> In view of Edwin A. Abbey's declaration last winter that London 
was a better place for the American art student than Paris, the London 
Sunday Times's brief summary of art-school facilities in England is of 
interest. According to this authority, the four leading art schools in 
London are the Royal Academy, the Slade, the Westminster, and the 
South Kensington Art Training school. The last two carry their 
addresses in their names, the Slade is in Gower Street. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to give the address of the Royal Academy, of which the 
secretary is Mr. Eaton. At South Kensington the authority to apply 
to is General Festing, at the Slade Professor Brown, and at West- 
minster Mouat Londan. There are also government art schools all 
over England. 




